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the salary schedule in force in 1914 as on wholesome supervision, skilful teach- 
ing, and adequate material faculties. 

The relation of school efficiency to the plan under which the board of educa- 
tion conducts the financial affairs of the school system is determined, the 
author concluding that the higher scores of the cities in which the board is 
independent of other authority in its control of the school funds are the result 
of such independence. The correlation shown indicates that the independent 
group of cities tend to rank higher when measured by this index number. 
But if the comparison is made for the same group of 169 cities on the basis of 
the manner of selection of the school board, the same result is obtained. Assum- 
ing that the city systems are really ranked in the order of efficiency by the 
method employed, it is not certain that the relationship shown is causal. 

The volume contains a mass of interesting facts with reference to school 
organization within city systems. The author has made a careful analysis and 
classification of these facts and has suggested some interesting methods of 
attacking certain perplexing problems of school administration. The book 
will be read with special interest by city superintendents. 

N. B. Henry 



The solution of the rural problem on the basis of psychology. — Among the more 
or less numerous attempts to analyze the rural problem and to suggest possi- 
bilities of its solution, a recent book 1 by Professor Groves stands out as a par- 
ticularly keen exposition of the fact that the solution of the rural problem 
depends on a clear perception of the fundamental causes involved. The rural 
problem is a human problem far more than an economic problem. In fact, 
such economic factors as complicate the situation are very largely outgrowths 
of the rural mental attitudes. These facts Professor Groves has clearly per- 
ceived. Moreover, he forcefully presents the fact that the rural problem is not 
a separate problem at all but merely one phase of a social problem affecting 
urban as well as rural welfare. As he points out in his discussion of the drift 
to the city, the problem is "that of keeping city and country people at a high 
stage of culture and in a complementary occupational relationship" (p. 41). 
A significant statement illustrating the fundamental thesis just mentioned 
is found at the end of the chapter on the herd instinct in the country. "If 
living in the country comes to mean merely thinking in neighborhood terms, 
we can populate the country districts only by creating a dull American peasant 
class" (p. 65). 

In successive chapters the instincts of gregariousness, self-assertion, parent- 
hood and sex, fear, pugnacity, curiosity, workmanship, acquisition, and play 
are rather thoroughly analyzed and applied to the rural situation as affecting 
rural mental attitudes and, through these attitudes, the general social welfare. 

x Ernest R. Groves, The Rural Mind and Social Welfare. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1922. Pp. xiv-l-205. $2.00. 
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For example, to the instinct of fear is traced much of the conservatism, the 
awkwardness, the hesitation, the class hostilities, and the superstitions of the 
farmer. In another chapter Professor Groves shows the relationship of curi- 
osity to the development of an intellectual appreciation of the farming vocation. 
The discussion of the reaction of primitive man to the introduction of 
agriculture brings out in a very interesting way the psychological effect of the 
beginning of this mode of life. The economic relationship of agriculture to the 
development of civilization has frequently been discussed. In dealing with this 
topic the psychological relationship is emphasized. It is shown that the ancient 
handicap of the agricultural vocation in opposing man's instinctive desire to 
hunt still remains. 

Not only is the problem stated, but a remedy is suggested. The church, 
though occasionally fostering undesirable attitudes through the repression of 
sports, is shown to have large possibilities for good in the development of 
leadership. The outstanding institution for remedying the situation is, how- 
ever, the school. "The antidote is better education Education that 

can reveal to men and women in the country the things in their b'fe of real 
worth will enable the majority of country people to enjoy their environment and 
not hanker after the peculiar experiences possible only in great cities" (pp. 63- 
64) . The great value of boys' and girls' clubs is indicated, but at the same time 
a wise caution is voiced lest the emphasis be put on the competitive spirit rather 
than on the activity or the achievement itself. 

The book should be read by all those seeking a sane basis for an attack 
upon the rural phase of our social problem. To direct further reading there is 
a concise, up-to-date bibliography at the end of each chapter. When one has 
read the book he is more firmly convinced than ever that there is a rural prob- 
lem; that it is largely a psychological problem; and that a solution is possible 
through education of the right kind, education of both adult and child in the 
realization that social welfare demands a complementary relationship between 
urban and rural interests. 

J. W. Ciarson, Jr. 

University of Arizona 



Solving our greatest health problem. — The American people were shocked to 
learn from the surgeon general of the army that the selective service draft 
showed barely 50 per cent of our young men physically fit for service in the first 
line. Malnutrition in children has now been shown to be the greatest single 
cause of this condition. At least one-third of all of the children in this country 
are underweight for their height, undernourished, and malnourished; this con- 
dition is nation-wide and obtains in all classes of society, according to the 
findings of a recent volume. 1 For the solution of this problem a nutrition pro- 

1 William R. P. Emerson, Nutrition and Growth in Children. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. xxix+342. 



